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FARIDPUR«. 


Goalundo (Raj- 
bari) 5 Buc 
Madaripur on 
Gopalganj (a) ... 
BAKARGANS 
(BARISAL). 
Pirojpur don 
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Dakshin Sha- 
bazpur - 
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a | Weather seasonable, Cultivation of radi crops 
} and harvesting of winter rice are going on. 
ea - Prospects of standing aman crops are good. 


Panga salt is selling at 14 rohan. rupee at 
~ Sadar subdivision and 10} seers at Cox’s Bazar. 


6} Harvesting of aman paddy is going on in 
full swing. 
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6 _| Weather seasonable: Harvesting of winter paddy 

; still continues. of standing crops 
are Fodder and water are sufficient. ‘ 
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I Ser ell 
DEATHS REGISTERED, | 
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1 Bordwan, 
2 | Ranigan). 
8 | Asansol, 

Bankura, 
Vishnupar, 
Sonamukhi. 


Midoapur. 





Ghatal. 








Hoogtly-Ohiueu ra, 
Serampur. 
Rishra-Konnagar, 
. 

Baldyavau. 
Bhadreswar, 


Obampdal. 





Howrah. 

Daily, 
Cossipur-.itpur, 
Maniktala, 
South Suburban, 
Tallygav). 
Gade. Reach, 
Budge Budge. 
Baranagar. 
Kamarhatt. 
Rajpur. 

















South Dam-Dam, 
Barrakpur. 
Panihatl. 

North Barrakpur. 
Titagarh, 
Garulia, 

Nathati. 





Kanchrapara 
Bhutpara. 
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Districts. No. Towns. 
| 
{| 41 | Berbampar a 14,719 
| 42 | Mupshidabad ww 5,401 
Mursbida- {| 43 | Azimganj a 5,876 
| 44 | Kandi - 6,903 
A) 46 | Jangipar .. + 6,167 
Jessore 46 | Jessore 6,410 
( 47 | Khulna = 10,235 
sig i 48 | Satkhira ... 5,548 
Rajshahi ..| 49 | Rampur-Boalia ... 13,881 
Dinajpur «. | 69 | Dinajpur .. 10,973 
Jatpaiguri... | 6! | Jalpaiguri 8,965 
Darjeeling «| 5% | Darjeeling 12,877 
Ringpur «| 53 | Rangpur .. 12,009 
Bogra = | S4 | Bogra we 7,287 
85 | Pabna we ws 10,852 
Bey 66 | Sirajganj ... 18,766 
{ 57 | English Bazar 7,860 
pee \| 68 | Nawabganj 6,081 
| 59 | Dacca 67,833 
oe 4 60 | Narayanganj 19,449 
(| 61 | Mymensingh 165697 
| 62 | Jamalpur .. 
! 68 | Sherpur .. 
Mymensingh 
64 | Kishoreganj «+ 
| 66 | Bajitpa: .. = 
66 | Tangall «ww 
67 | Pocidpor .. ww 
need 4 68 | Madaripur oy 
{ 69 | Barisal ..  .. 





and fa a few instances are 


REMARKS—1. ‘The above table is complied thom setarne cotected by tie maninipalisine and sabaulbied to the Dizscter of 
% ree vied vital enw ge 


ahs eee ee ee 10.000 have boon | exoiud 


CaLcunrTA, the 28th November 1922. 





Pirojpur .. 





mauiolpalities 


and death ratios per mille 


r 
POPULATION UNDER REGISTRA- 


‘TION ACCORDING TO —T 1921. 


Maio.* | Fomate. | Total. 


6,562 
52.117 
11,160 

8,690 
10,647 


8,046 



















































































oa Towns with a population of 10,000 and over in Bengal, ‘ 


Dearus REGISTERED, ’ 


Satkhira, 
Rampur-Boalia 
Dinajpur. 
Jalpaigurt. 
Darjeeling. 
Rangpur. 
Bogra. 

Pabna, 





Sirajganj, 
English Bazar, 
Nawabganj. 
Dacea. 
Narayonganj, 
Mymensingh, 
Jamalpur, 
Sherpar, 
Kishorganj. 
Bajitpar, 
Tangail. 











Faridpur, ~) 





CHaAs, A. BENTLEY, Direstor of Public Health, Bengal. 
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1996 SUPPLEMENT TO THE OOO 





ie ‘CHAPTER |. 


4: Orders.—The orders of Government exten the 
the Special Officer for Primary I ucation in Bengal al atter: 
report in 1921 were general in character. Certain p 



















ei op 


had been arrived at by Government and it h ul 
to a practical test in an experimental fashion ethe 

~ suggested goheme, pela ta eppeed.srelely sn 7a and rural areas of © 
Bengal. It is to be noted that an examination tion of the educa- 


tion of girls was not included within the scor 
Officer. Calcutta also remained outside the sy 
he was subsequently appointed a member oft 
mittee for the city. ee jae. 


oy 


matter it would seem to be ad the contents of the last — 
““ Report on the i n rimary Education in 
al’’ in order to indicate the nature of 


em to be attacked and the | 
general character of the principles and methods suggested for its solution, 
8. The problem was found to be but one phase of a very large and com- 
plex social problem involving the feeding and clothing of the le, the 
lightening of their minds, and the setting free of their lives. e dangers — 
of widespread literacy were examined in detail, but we found to be ir i- 
derable as compared with the dangers and disadyan es of a rodsses 
of an almost universal ignorance. This was shown to true whether the 
question was approached from the point of view of mere human enlighten- 
ment, of political advance, or of economic progress. _ ; 


4. The histo: of what has been done in the past was examined and t 
value estimated. continuous existence of two antagonistic policies was — 
traced, and the possibility of their reconciliation and unification at the 

with those obtaining in certain er provinces attract 


rs rth while to reproduce para-_ 
“Tables I, If, Hf and IV" as 
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progress will follow docke et, oe oF more of which 
advancing localities:— et Sti Pracepanaeien 


(i) The scare plan of private enterprise in which 
assisted b sth and largely oy ara by ee 






(ii) spose ae of public (Union Board 4s ha 
ta pail ed fixed elasieg, Sie oy, ou 

salle perte Sao: bY ; my sae | 

AA system of pilio Wabtrol, the vibiool Selig fos atid oa 

Te a toes ae ean aa en ree and the teach - 


(an) A system of public control, the schools alg free and nase . 
at them pine for all boys of ibe! school age. 


9. . The question of the sie of SE was disonssed and ssbb 
proposals m efor reform. Thisis a technical matter that need not be — 
entered into again in detail, but it is desirable to emphasize one point in con- — 
~nexion with it. The pay of primary school prise is so low that the work is, — 
generally speaking, attracting a class of man w: not worth training, and 
money is being wasted on men and institutions that do not aig pt cost. 
Until teachers are paid a living wage which tract p od men, 

it seems to be futile to spend money on men who eit to their 
profession, or who are. incapable of doing its work 






its 
M, 


10. The fundamental and difficult question of finance was dealt with 
in last year’s Report. As it has to be taken u Mee os this year no ri Bin 
be served by summarizing last year’ 8 Peres ‘i ; 

“ Le 

11. Three remaining points deserve Svihdeciolons uthe curriculum 
of the schools, B—their grading and C—the possibility of finding an_ easier 
script, so as to lighten and shorten the labour of learning to read and write 
for children who cannot hope to have more than a very few years at school. 







12. A—The ila —. new primary school curriculum has been 
issued by the Der fy Redien afetrtausese eo et ipods Bo 
certain districts in 1923. For this the i peipaene aul fougel poters ape: ee 






and claims no credit. It appears to him that a curriculum of this : 
* merely indicate standards that are Secs bear in each subject at aki ves a 
of the classification of ones phe mental maa left to be ade out By Ren \ ate 
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Report, 


22. ‘The Mupicipalities (omitting 


equipment), and 


(i.c., for staff, contingencies, — ne t ae ses 


. yovary moniopeliey (C4) i6) in ngel” ‘These echemes 
which are given on pages and xvi ¢ P 












b) Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherj contributed 
® Re, 2000 ¢ 000 which is hi te capital eat of ne seal at 


of the 
(e) sit eer, 500 tow reads oe : 
@) The, x Laas ey : 








wea ogh > i, 
( i inte hae ore 
ca ital oot eee > Tan 
: (e) Mr. § i 5B. ty ne) ae 
— we two complete 
* the othe ion 0 


: hos sing oso shoal in abi, and he. A CA 3 
25. The ranean of Government Aid in Municipalities.——All these 
schemes were sent out on the basis of the challenge of the Hon’ble Minister 
for Education that Government would lop any i effort on a half-and- 
half basis. Some municipalities are hesitating in the hope that 
they may secure from Government a a ee, tart the cost. of the 












scheme, while others take the view that the ine paper should 
undertake the whole cost of primary education, oth oth capital and rec 

26. Methods of Providing for Capital been stoggeteet nae in Municipaliticn..- 
One of the great difficulties that has been en t of finding 
money for the pepe eepenolee The fo eco f finance have 
been suggested to the municip 


(a) = Ie and a ra may be docsii to offer 
ole or one-half of the cost of the entire scheme, or of 
pace gg There is no doubt that a free primary 
+ school would form an excellent monument to any person whom _ 
it was desired to honour. ° 
(b) Investment. —Such persons may be found who desire to use their 
money in this way, but. who feel that they cannot afford to 
alienate it altogether from their. families and that they cannot 
afford to a up altogether the income derive from its 
use. It rermment shoul boi in hg elie such 
capitalists, Government sho pay for re prongs 
ment of the schools, and hold oer rent for i 
_ at the rate of 6 visor iq Uatenlopad ware : 
needed for a fund for the repayment of the capital in 
(say) 30 years. By this plan a rich man would secure on earth 
a sound Government t guaranteed investment without the risk  ~ 
* Epa courevetigts ane - doubt, mnlintited credit in heaven 


Loans. —' i gre ss! bai a“ municipal should © 
(o) ae Pp e-h abyss a. ty sh 


borrow from | 
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(d) An deans Coss.4-"The 0 
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(e) A 






ition to the deny of 
osition 

is principally founded oe 

of any kind, but it is also el sbjeton to ny tain 


especialy when te Seetne aay ae tiases e all wer 
Soa ae 
than has been possible in the past. The willingness to pay a 
m,prmne a's 0 y also be regarded as the acid test of the sincerity _ 
sano Nor the ge ar to free primary 
ei ey and to mass Further, a parent who has 
got to pay one or two annas a anek nessun his son Gopal goes 
to oe or oe 3 on yet likely to 9 eur the sai Pepe 
attends regularly than if his going involves the payment of a 
fee as well as the loss of the boy’ Ma Iebone 
Tax on Shopkeepers. —It has been ania that the difficulty 
would be met by levying a tax on a ee like shopkeepers 
that would produce ull amount n for the schemes. 
The shopkeepers would then raise their prices and all Na pay 
for the scheme without ‘mnowihg they were doing so! 


31. The Rural Areas. —During the course of the year certain ‘uisigie 
were made in rural areas in‘the direction of local self-g¢vernment. In some 
districts some of, and in others, all the old panchayet and union committees 
gave place to union boards with greatly extended powers of taxation and of 
making improvements in sanitation, transport, education, etc. Unfortunatel, ay 
owing to mischievous political propaganda claiming to be directed towards 
fuller self-government, these steps towards actual swaraj were misrepresented 
to, and misunderstood by, the masses of the people. This was so markedly 
the case that in one district at least the seth roms of the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act of 1919 had to be suspended almost entirely. It is to be supposed that 
politicians of extreme views who have now avowedly entered upon a con- 
structive programme which includes the education-of the masses, will realize 
that, as one of the Mills said, the power of esting 2 ps angreys is the test 

_and measure of civilization, and that fic ise 8s 8 ice, and rain of energy 
and patriotic ardour that can be not be pete a to bring about 
the result which they desire in cine: with on more moderate fellow: 


citizens, 


32. District Board Experiments. 
time for new taxation proposals in the Gates: 
to consider whether | were bie ata to finance « tal schemes in 
selected union areas by paying in ; 


local 
epee. The a by the Sp Spite Guiegenicetinn that 


paying a 


question of free primary 
eel oe 







ryan. little Finwarable was the» 
s were asked 
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aN Other ei will hs found i in rae ¥. ; Re 
It is expected that when the han Ghee cise nani wing fn 
Bengal appreciated, there foites, very great number of. pg offers. en 
39. Method of P: for eee adit 

schemes have been worked out: e i 
two broad divisions of—(a) capital, aud ( 
under the former falls under the ( 
(ii?) equipment. ds tnienels Ady 

_ 40. Sites.—In almost every case it ] t dinsks eile set 
sites should be given free by the people of localit and to this th 
generally agree, though difficulties sometimes act people offer- 
ing useless land far from the real centres of palin, or Gi) (hae undue 


pressure being brought to bear upon Boge 
the demand Gisen tie Pep unwi 


_ smal, and who find it hard to resi 
_ part with even half a bigha, 

41. Buildings and Equipment. —The Sinihdiaee’ Which it is ititended to 
erect are of the simplest Character, and such as can be repaired with local 
materials by the peo a goose gn They are to have nud plinths, mud or 
mat walls, and thatched roofs. It is expected that the Appar will give some - 
labour and local materials, bat it is generally a to secure sufficient _ 
actual cash for the necessities of the case, even thong the sum required is 
small. It is clear so far as most districts are conce that if Rs. 300 is 
| given for posts, doors, windows, etc., quite a good building, measuring | 
as x ‘hea fx with a 6 foot verandah along the south side, can be erected for 

vi 8 Sa hope, Ageedbooaeemes aaa Poor “onda, 600 for a 

re of 150 An allowance at the rate of Rs. mae tee noe Lee eee 
for eq es pecans a. he: tables, chairs, blackboards, maps, ‘ete .. the children being 
expec to sit on mats on the floor. 


mH) elton, Thor sso tno alerativ bt ugg tat the whole Aim 
« the actual m payment for capital should be Government, or 
by the district with pla ‘at their disp 1 by Government. 

The financial meaning of this is discussed in ae 

43. Method of Providing for the the Recurring” Gost 


Rea dey ys eae ef. 
ding a bps , ae ( eee 




















sede ts rene aan or 
preference in the establishment and maintenance of the necessary schools. ait 


in detail Government 
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unions. a end of that ti a framen sie : will mesh 
ossession of the y, dings, etc., ‘of tl scheme, d wil : 
poate to decide whether too on to the levy of a cess for continuing the 
advantages obtained or to go Dick to fees and contributions. ‘The funds used 
by the district board for the purpose of giving free primary education in a 
particular union could then bé offered to another union in the same pice | 
this plan of the slow circulation of a comparatively small amount of Tponey : 
the unions in a district would gradually experignce free rimary education - 
for a limited period of years, and would have the choice of carrying it on by | 
their own efforts after that, or of taking the responsibility of giving it up in 
favour of a fee system. oes hae 
r 50. Propaganda.—An enormous amount of wise ropaganda work is 
needed throughout Bengal. The Special Officer’s s staft worked hard 
while preparing the municipal and union board schemes in order to get the 
people to comprehend and appreciate the nature of the proposals. They 
were successful to a very large extent in spite of the contrary efforts of non- 
co-operators, but their number was very smal! and they were lost in the vast-' 
ness of Bengal. It is necessary to train first all the District Inspectors, and 
then their subordinate staff, in the requitements of the new scheme. Good 
work was done orally as well as through the printing press in certain districts 
by the combined efforts of the Collector, the District Board members, and the 
educational officers. A specimen of a Benge notice (translated) that was 
issued in the Faridpur District is printed as Appendix H of this report. 


51. The wide distribution of the last’Report had a great effect in arous- 






ing, interest and stimulating discussion. A very wide correspondence, the 
issue of detailed schemes, lectures, private conversations, discussions with 
local bodies added their weight. All this needs to be organised and pressed on 
with vigour wherever it+is intended to make a real assault on the citadels 
of ignorance. It was a pity that the sanction of schemes sent in was, for 
various reasons, long delayed, so that the effect of poititing to actual schemes 
in being was unfortuhately lost. 


52. The Bengal Primary Education Act of 1919.—This was printed 
as an Appendix to the last Report, and has now been amended to permit of its 
application to union boards, as well as municipalities and union committees. 
When Government have definitely decided upon their policy in primary and 
other grades of education, it may be found to be necessary to amend or recast 
this Act, or to introduce a comprehensive law for Bengal. 


53. Difficulties Experienced.—Much of the difficulty experienced im 
getting local bodies to come to a decision in favour of vigorous action is due , 
to the reluctance of many members even to appear at meetings called to consi- 
der primary education and its finance. Further, the people, and even the 
members of the local bodies, not excluding municipalities, are unaccustomed 
to devising or constructively criticising schemes involving public finance. Too 


much is left to one or two men in constructing schemes, and too little in carry- 
ing them out, Many members of local bodies seem to have difficulty in such 
a simple thing as distinguishing capital from recurring expenditure! The 


discussions in meetings also tend to wander from point to point in an inconclu- ~ 
sive manner, and the subjects of the curriculum are sometimes being debated 
by one-half of the meeting while the price of sites is an object of interest to the 


other half. Even when a matter is ‘ settled ’’ a long correspondence is often _ 














necessary to clear up quite elementary questions Sissi 
54. Another difficulty arises from a real, if temporary, enthusiasm which _ 
can be aroused ina good cduse without much dif, and which often results, 
in promises which fail to materialise | the time iven in 






fect faith at the time, These are partic 
ipican de to doubt them 
necessitating the re-opening 
i sometimes do not « 
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Some Special Problems: A-—Dar. ;B—Caloutta; C—Mills, 
a Fastories, and Gantioononts Ti i 


56. A—Darjeeling.—The problem of primary education in the hills is 


special in character for reasons of race and religion, as well as on account of 
imatic and geographical conditions. The Scottish Mission is doing a very 


‘great work in organizing and supervising the schools, and in 


ther religious agencies are accoun' for minor developments. In the 
absence of additional funds it has not been epeagh Compe as yet suitably to 
increase the pay of the teachers of the primary ls, though this is very 
necessary if good men are to be attracted to the work. There is a great ten- 
dency for men of ability to leave the rural areas and to find remunerative and 
attractive work in Darjeeling, Kurseong, and Kalimpong. For this reason, 
although living is undoubtedly cheaper in the country, the scale of pay, when 
ised, should be the same for town and country. It has been suggested that 

a suitable standard of pay would be— ; 


i) Trained men Rs. 20—1—40, . 
vi) Untrained men Rs, 15—1—30, a 
» (it) Men in charge of schools to receive an additional Rs. 5 per month, 


rovided that any teacher coming on to the new scale at a time when he is 

rawing more than the minimum of his scale should be placed in the scale at 
the point of his existing pay. It is also thought that the new Town School in 
Darjeeling should have a sonfewhat higher scale. It is not proposed to alter 
night school allowances. : : & 


: « 

57. The town of Darjeeling is now in a fair way towards making ade 
quate provision in respect of reat education. Fortunately, the old style 
of aided schools had been established in what, on examination, proved to be 
good centres for the future centralized municipal schools. These will be dealt 
with piecemeal and put on a sound basis. 


58. In pe year the municipality has taken in hand the first and 
most important school, namely, that which serves the central and most crowded 
part of the town. The existing building is not very well suited for school 
penne and is situated in a noisy pe in the bazar vlose to the market. It 

as 178 children on the roll, of which 131 are Hindus, 8 Christians, and 
39 Buddhists. Only 20 per cent. of the children who enter reach the top of the 
school which is of the lower primary standard. ‘The boys are arranged in four 
lasses in which fees are rn at two, four, six and eight annas. The 
income from fees is Rs. 33 per month. The Municipality makes a grant of 
Rs. 80 per month, and Government Rs. 30 per month, the latter bemg paid 
on account of trained teachers. ‘The total emoluments of these from the school 
are \Rs. 27+6)=Rs. 33, (Rs. 16+6)=Rs. 22, (Rs. 15+6)=Rs. 21, 
(Rs. 14+6)=Rs. 20. The first, third and f have free quarters provided 









by the Scottish Mission. The second receives Rs. 4.a month in lieu of free 
. 104+2)=Rs. 12 er 


quarters. The three remaining teachers receive 
month and no free quarters or house allowance, inl 2-8 








Rs. 12, Rs. 12 and Rs.2-8-0) = Rs. 1 
headmaster has read to the middle school 


a ae 





per aR er 2 
spent on contin es. The total mon ee ‘ture without allowing for — 
Ben or repairs ia oe. (Rs. 8 Res, Rs. 21, Rs. 20, Rs. 4, Rs. re as 

38-8-0, a small balance. i 


an ; 
39. The Municipality has. 


mieten eee ee pe 















of Primary y Eduvation in Calcutta by the provision of 

2 i 4 i a certain roportion ever y: Paar 

abe which are capable of improvement, and by th 1 
ofa Training Cotlege for teachers be generally accepted. 
(2) That the capital epagiee involved be apportioned between 
Government and the Corporation jn the proportion of half- 
and-half and the spurns wee be shared equally by 
the Corporation and the and that a Joint Scho 
Tommittee be established consisting of the representatives © 


the Corporation and the Government in whom the control of 


primary education in Calcutta 


These resolutions were communicated to Government with the Chairman’s 
letter No. 3623, dated the 24th November 1919. 


iat 


The reply of Government to the above letter was communicated with 


their letter No. 554, dated*the 9th March 1920. The orders of the Govern- 
ment were briefly as follows:— “de ay 
(a) Government communicated their approval to the scheme for the 
improvement of primary education in Calcutta as drawn up by 
the Education Department. . oe 
(b) Government would not i ‘any undertaking to meet any part 
of the recurring expenditure. > 
(c) Provided the recurring cost were met by the Corporation, Gov- 
° ernment would bee i La i 
(i) to meet the whole of the capital cost of a Training College, 
(ii) to contribute Rs. 10,000 annually for 3 years only 
rate gag the recurring charges of the Training College, 
an ? 
(iii) to provide three-fourths of the capital cost of the rest of 
the scheme. 


(d) A General Committee should be constituted under Executive 
Orders to advise the pig aw in regard to the supervision 
and control of primary education. 


The Special Committee referred to above met again and decided to write 
to Government for the reconsideration of the question of apportionment of 
cost of primary education in Calcutta. On the 13th and the 18th August 
1920, the Committee and the Corporation, respectively, approved of the draft 
reply to be sent to Government. The Chairman addressed Government 

- accordingly by his letter No. $/2095, dated the 21st August 1920. 


The reply of Government to the shoredeties was conveyed by their letter 
t 


No. 560, dated the 8th March 1921. Government stated they had 


reconsidered the question of their contribution to the’ recurring as well as 
the capital cogt of the scheme of primary education, but they regretted that 
financial stringency precluded them from acceding to the request of the Cor- 


poration. They sanctioned the payment. of the grant of Rs. 3 three) lakhs. 
a General Committee ,._ 


and requestpd the 


to the Corporation during the year 1921-22 for an early start wi 
Corporation to take steps to consti ne 
to advise the Corporation in regard to the rision and control of 
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matter up in earnest — 


siderat cations in the original propesals of Dr. Dunn had ae 
necessal study of the dates in the narrative alone is interesting. 
oma examined the case and action is being taken though the obsta- 
‘in the way of getting’an actually done are amazing in number and 





city of the Empire in this amateurish fashion is to court failure. Next, even 
e ie it is possible for the Committee to arrive at decisions, action has to be 


rence back involvés a long delay especially as 
i For this 


yed by land acquisition p and by reference to building and 
other committees of the poi rele which appear to constitute a very com- 
refe 


reason the Committee has appointed an executive sub-committee but . the 
_ powers of the sub-committee are necessarily of a very limited character. 

»~ 67. It seems to be of the utmost importance that a properly constituted 

education authori r the me! should be erected at once and that upon it 
should be placed the responsibility of— 

(ey dividing the city into ‘‘ school areas ” of suitable size, 
b examining the existing arrangements in each area with a view to ¥ 

withdrawing grants from such institutions as are incapable of 

; doing work, and concentrating them on the improvement 

i and extension of such schools as will best serve public interests, 

(c) decidingghow far the existing outworn ~ gs of grants and fees 
can le replaced by a system of schools in which the teachers 
are paid salaries as servants of the Corporation or of the 
Education Authority for the City, 

(d) building and equipping new schools out of public funds or such 
money as =o be provided by public generosity. 

(e) appointing and dismissing teachers, — 

(f) inspecting and reporting on the work of the schools, and making 
arr ts for their improvement, 

(g) sere ere accounting for all funds, whether capital or recur- 
ring, that meay be available for primary education, whether con- 
at by Government, the Corporation or the generous 
pu . eS . 

68. This authority should be as small as is consistent with the repre- 
ae it of all the main interests concerned, including the teachers, 
J ha staff under its control. This staff 
the authority and should be com- 
their actions on those principles, _ 
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to bear his wife’s name, side by ide, on certairr conditions. A site of abou 
16 5 enter been acquired | Festi Mr. Dey is contributin; 
Rs. 20,000 in addition to the buildings. have been prepared and it: 
hoped that the scheme will be completed during this financial year. 
_ 72. It is suggested that edch of these schools should be staffed with = 
10 teachers on’Rs. 50, Rs. 40, Rs. 30, Rs. 30, Rs. 25, Rs. 25, Rs. 25, Ra, BOs ok! 
Rs. 20, Rs. 20, or Rs. 285 per month. In addition funds will have to be . °° 
rovided for contingencies, including cleaning, and care-taking, paper, ink, 
halk, dusters, etc., and for repairs. a ; Dee 
oe It pa Bis it Lute P06 tes before Seirege can. be ni —_ 
rovided with primary schools on this scale, though every attem) 
ce Poa made to way down their cost. The Committee is therefore con- 
sidering additional means of developing the work. 
74. Morning Schools.—High Schools in various quarters of the town 
have been asked whether they would be willing to allow the use of their 
buildings and equipment for free Morning Schools. There has been a 
erous response from all parts of the town. Several of the schools have 
n selected for making = an and negotiations are in progress for 
starting the experiment this . The following time-table indicates the 
kind of work that it is intended to develop ir these schools :— is 


7-0 a.m. to 7-45 4.M.—Arithmetic, including Mental Arithmetic. 
7-45 a.m. to 8-30 A.M.—Reading and Recitation. 
8-30 a.m. to 9-0 a.m.— Writing. seit 
-9-0 a.m, to 9-30 A.m.—Another lesson, ¢.g., English, Geography, Reli- 
gion, Oral Composition, Drawing, etc. _ 


75. Park Schools.-—Further, it is clearly impossible to pay for many 
sites for primary schools at.the present inflated price af land in Calcutta. 
There are, however, some 25 parks and squares which jbelong to the Cor- » 
poration and which are well distributed over the City. If these could be 
utilized for primary schools, a solution of the greatest difficulty would have 
been found. Of course there are many objections to the proposal but in a 
choice of evils the lesser of the two must be taken. Nor would the establish- 
ment of schools in the parks be a serious evil if it were properly done; indeed 

it would be a great advantage to the general public. 


76. It is pee that in corners of the parks where public sanita 
arrangements already exist or ought to exist, o shelters shbuld be erected. . 
These should be of artistic but sive design, with venetian shutters. 
capable of being let down to keep off sun and rain. In the early morning 
and evening these would be utilised by the general public when taking the 
air, and would be most valuable for shelter, rest and conversation during 
the rains. In the middle of the day they would be used by eee who 
ron aa abe with would be Lie tows equivalent ofthe open building 
airy surroundings which wo e town equiv 0} open buildi 
so often used for school purposes in the villages of Bengal. Bheds of 
kind proposed already exist in some of the squares. Rey sonia have paes 
hag , and tiled roofs supported on steel pi , with moveable jhil-mils 
the centre or at one corner of each school would be a small pucca 
school materials. sel : 


is 


ce room for — 
storing ae a 
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Bs antares 
83. Challenge Regarding the Cost of the Scheme.—The nature p28 
scheme proposed for the expansion and improvement of Sopa education in | 
been explained in the Special Officer’s (1921) Report and in the 
earlier chapters of this one. On the capital side in the a a 
sites are expected to be given free, while those in the towns that cannot be 
. secured free are to be paid for at market rates. In country districts build= 
ings are to be of mat or mud and thatch, Government providing such small 
funds as may be needed for buying posts, windows, doors, and such materials 
as cannot be supplied by the villagers themselves. The cost in money for a 
school of 50 boys.is usually to be Rs. 300 only (£20). In the towns the build- 
ings proposed are somewhat better in most cases, but still kutcha, and as these 
kutcha structures cannot be erected from loan money, an alternative estimate 
for simple pucca buildings has been put forward. Each boy has been allowed 
6 square feet of floor space, but from this meagre allowance he has to give 
jee for the passage ways, for the teachers’ tables and chairs and for the 
blackboard. The equipment has been cut down to the minimum, the children — 
being expected to sit on mats on the floor. _ ; 
84. On the recurring side the cost of the staff has been estimated at 
an average that is rather below what a cooliecanearn, Four scales have been 
suggested for— rs 


a) Calcutta. . ; 
b) the larger municipalities (over 30,000 population), 
: the smaller maki alitie (under 30,000 population), and 

unions. e { 


These are printed as Appendix I to this Report. Coritingencies (cleaning, 
pens, ink, paper, registers, and other incidentals) have been reckoned at - 
eight annas per boy per annum in the unions and at twelve annas in the towns. 
For a school of 50 boys this comes to about Rs. 2 per mensem in the unions, and 
to about Rs. 3 per mensem in the towns. Repairs have been estimated at the 
same moderate rate. In the towns the average annual cost per boy is 
just over Rs. 10 and in the country just under Rs. 7. ’ 

85. If there are any critics of ope “nag io mt that they 
are extravagant or “ too costly,” it is t will be so good as to © 
show how Scdhomide Gan. he cleat any of these heads without the 

sacrifice of the moderate degree of efficiency that is aimed at. 

86. One other point is perhaps open to attack. It may be said by 
economists that the ool areas ’’ might be larger and the schools fewer. 
The majority of Eset of children of 6—10 years of age are inclined to ask _ 

that the circles should be of less and not more than half a mile in radius. 
Most careful consideration has been af jer to the point and the half-mile school _ 
area seems to be the most economical and practical that can be adopted with 

87. Dissipation of Small Funds is Equivalent to their waste.—If 

further economies can be effected under none of these heads, if the 
tion and estimates proposed are at the minimum cost for securin, 
of efficiency, it is of no use to cut them down. 


~ 
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sum, but it must be no t the schocls ‘would not be free 1 
increase were to be te fot the amount derived from fees is a 
item in the present bill. It is plain that the Government of 1 
municipalities will have to determine how far they are p 1 to 

resent in the direction of making pri education free. The view ofthe 

pecial Officer is that municipalities which cannot afiord to make it free all 
at once should be encouraged to collect the fees themselves from those ere xart 
who can afford them, to state a fixed proportion of free places for each Loo, ea 
according to local circumstances, an eractiellt ve enlarge the number of free 
places till it becomes possible altogether to abolish the fee anes by means of 
- an education cess. If, however, rnment desire to make primary educa- “ 
tion free at once in these municipalities they can do so at a new cost of 
(Rs. 7,09,529 less their present contribution Rs. 1,87,777 and the existing 
municipal grants Rs. 66,477) Rs. 5,05,275 per annum. — 


91. Capital Cost.—The capital cost of the complete scheme for all the 
ra ig ET ary} use wherever possible of existing buildings, amounts 
to Rs. 28,66,205 if light structures are used as decided upon in consultation 
with the individual local authorities. Unifortunately, neither the Govern- 
ment of a p nor the local authorities are in a position to find the whole or 
even one-half of this sum out of current revenue all at once. To meet this 
difficulty, programmes have been drawn up forall ‘the municipalities except” 

- about a dozen in which they are not needed. The number of years devoted 
to building varies from two to ten eon in the size of the work to be 
accomplished. The programmes have | en summarized for ready reference 
in Appendix L. The disadvantage of this programme-plan is that, while all 
the ratepayers would have to pay for it from the beginning, some of them 
would have to wait a number of years before their own areas were provided 
with schools. The great atlvantage is that the schools would be erected with- 
out any debt being incurred.« The average cess per ratepayer during the years 
of the programme would be less than two annas per mont) or about one rupee 
six annas per annum, while after the building was finished it would drop to 
less than one anna two pice per month or slightly over one rupee a year. 


92. The alternative to—(i) immediate payment from current revenue, or 
(ii) the programme-plan is (ii) the adoption of a loan policy. Unfortunately, 
on this plan it is not possible to proceed to the erection of kutcha buildings 
which might disappear through fire, storm, or neglect before the loan was 
repaid. Ifa loan policy is to be adopted the buildings must be of a permanent 
character. A general estimate of Rs. 5 per square foot of plinth area has 
been adopted, each boy being given ere as feet of floor space including 
verandahs and the thickness of the ie eg 2% ment may be paid for 

. gradually out of current revenue and need not iscussed here in detail. 


93. The cost of sites and such ee for complete schemes in 118 
meanicipe: eet amounts to Rs. 42,76,300. (See column (e) of the table (é7)— 
Capital in paragraph 89 above.) Including interest and a si fund for 
repayment in 25 years, to rT at 84 per cent., a loan for this amount 
would need an annual budget provision of Rs. 3,63,486 for 25 years. This is 
a large but not an impossible sum and, if voted by the L« islative Council, 
would solve a very difficult problem. If it is to be divided between Govern- ‘, 
ment and local authorities very t difficulties will be experienced and a 
long delay must be anticipated. view of the Special Officer for Primary 
. Education is that if Government has lin i educati 
cn a sound footing 2 af isable to face this expe 
commence the work of land isiti buil 
the requisite funds (Rs. 3,63,486) in their 


94, One School in each Municipali 
start the scheme by presenting town 
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= i anewstandard. ‘The aj roximate recurring cost of these schools ~ 
would ats. 2,30,000 per annum aiek. if chdsecequstty between Government — 
and the local bodies, would demand Rs. 1,15,000,from-each. The number of 
boys accommodated would be 22,050. If Government should decide to make 
thes¢ schools all free without neking any demand whatever on local bodies » - 
at this stage, budget provision would be needed for (Loan Rs, 1,183,050 plus 
pn ee charges Rs. 2,30,000) Rs. 3,483,050, or say, three and a half lakhs 


95. Recurring and Capital Costs Together.—In order to make complete 

provision for all the schools in all the municipalities on a free basis without 
aa charge on the local funds, Government would have to provide in * 

the annual budget page) Costs Rs. °7,09,529 plus Loan Charges 
Rs. 8,63,486) Rs. 10,73,051 or (say) ten and three quarter lakhs of rupees. 
This would represent a new Government expenditure of (Rs. 10,738,015 — 
present Government grants Rs. 1,387,777): Rs. 9,35,238, remitting the present 
municipal grants for some other purpose, perhaps for the education of girls 
or for vocational education. 









96. Division of Cost beween Government and’ the Municipalities.— 
Whatever may be the reason, municipalities as a whole are at present not 
inclined to-offer a guarantee of their half of the cost of their schemes although 
these are admitted to be economical and suitable in all other respects to the 
requirements of the situation... The cost of half of the scheme, however 
inexpensive in itself, amounts to a very large percentage as compared with 
other existing municipal taxes, and even now these often cause attaghment 
of goods when vigorously collected. Government is therefore f aced with the 
alternatives of compelling munici alities to find their half share, or of relax- 
ing their present half-and-half offer and making & larger provision from the 
funds of the Provigcial Government. (The decisions on such questions must 
rest with the r tatives of the people in the Legislative Council.) If 
compulsion is to adopted, a careful survey of the finances of each municipal- 
ity will have to be undertaken, perhaps by the Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment. Upon this survey wou 'd be founded: a classification of the towns 
according to their ability to pay @ half share,-or more or less, towards the 
cost of their own scheme. Certain data are given im columns. 7 to 20 of 
Appendix K. These are incomplete owing to the failure of some municipali-. 
ties, to assist the enquiry by giving the desired information, but they indicave 
the nature of a*possible basis of classification? It has to be remembered, liow- 
ever, that some municipalities may be taxing their citizens higher than. others 
in order to carry out public services. . It would not be fair to regard those 
which are al pears we i peer large revenue as necessarily those 
which are richer than others which are not taxing nearly up to their full power. 


97. It would seem, to be desirable for Government, in order to break 

the present tradition of inefficient primary education and to set a better 

“example, either to take up’on very generous terms the complete schemes of 

those municipalities which are willing to do anything in the matter, or to 
present one school to each municipality at once,'as suggested, in paragraph 

above, and then to reconsider the general position with a view to taking the 

next step. 


98. Non-Municipal Areas.—Since there are about 7,220 vilews unions 
in the Province of Bengal, it is clear that the Special Officersand his small 
staff could not hope to survey the whole of the rural areas in detail, with a 
view to making out schemes for them all, in the limited time at their: dis- 
posal. The working out of union pen is ‘op ee with the 
villagers rs, espec: jally, as is often the case, where there are isagreeing parties 

ially i incre pe quote 0 since the ideas 
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whole of Bengal with a primary school organization that will be capable - 


of development and improvement} 


99. Total Cost of Non-Munitipal Areas in Bengal.—The average cost 
of a union ee ange is about Rs. 2,000 capital and Rs. 2,300 recurrin: 
Multiplying these figures by the fiumber of unions we get Rs. 1,44,40, 
capital and Rs. 1,66,06,000 recurring as the total cost of developing all. the 
rural. areas in Bengal. These are, of course, terrifyi figures, and their 
contemplation merely has a paralysing effect upon the will. If England 
had begun by trying to envisage the total cost of pipenans all her people, 
- nothing met ever Hee been done. It would have been like the old story 
af the centipede which stopped to consider in what order it moved its’ man 
legs, and was conseaneniie quite unable to proceed thereafter. _ Bengal, 
like England, and the wiser centipedes, must get on with the business in 
hand with the resources that are available without iving too much heed to 
the expense involved in a complete scheme, and so overcome the difficulties 
step by step. England took 28 years to secure’ the opportunity of free 
primary education for all her people, and found in the process of that time 
that the necessary resources became available-as the results of her partial 
measures became effective. 


100. The Hooghly District.—If the whole of the Hooghly District 
were provided with schools a splendid start would have been made. This 
would cost Rs. 2,20,700 capital and Rs. 2,91,813 recurring (vide Appen- 
dix N). The trouble is that the natural conservatism of the people and 
the paralysis caused by their recent political exploitation have for the pre- 
sent destroyed the hope that the people generally will impose an educational 
cess upon themselves voluntarily. It is not the amount of the cess that 
constitutes the difficulty, for it is clear that if they set their minds towards 
having free primary education, the people could pay a cess which would 
amount to an average of less than one rupee a year on the pateable holdings 
if Government were to pay half the recurring cost of the'schemes. It is 
the idea and fear of taxation in any shape or form for whatever el ee 
that is hated and misunderstood so completely. Conditions being such as 
they are they must be accepted till a better understanding prevails. In 
the circumstances, the Special Officer has felt it to be his duty to advise the 
Hon’ble Minister of Education that a general offer should be made to 
unions of the whole of the actual money required for the capital cost of the 
schemes, and one-half of the recurring cost for about three years, without 
demanding from the union boards the evy of a cess or an exact guarantee of 
the payment of the other half of the recurring cost. This would enable any 
union board to build and equip the necessary public schools and to utilize 
whatever money they could raise from fees, contributions, district and union 
board grants. etc., to make up the half of the cost of the scheme that, as they 
would understand, it would be their duty to find, even if they were to fall short 
at first of the full amount required by them, 


101. An example may be taken to show what is meant. Let it be 
supposed that in a’given union one school of 100 boys and three for 50 boys 
are needed and that the union board with Government help has erected all 
the necessary buildings. The recurring cost would 


Bchool No. | Boys. | Staff. Contingepcies. Repairs, - Total. 








Total 


The total annual recurring cost is Rs. 1,980. Of this Government 
would give a grant of Rs. 965 pointing out to the union board that it would 
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be their duty to find a like amount. If the e isting district board grant 
to the schools in the union were Rs. 65 per ann eat 2 900 would one 
to be found by the union board. Com ared with the income of the aver- 
age union board this is a large sum. Ii an average fee of three annas a 
month were charged for all the boys whom the schools are capable of 
accommodating, the fee income would be Rs. 562-8-0 per annum, still 
Jeaving R8. 337-8-0 to be produced from contributions and ordinary union 
board funds. It is plain that, in the absence of an education cess, great 
difficulty must be experienced by union boards in giving an honest guaran- 
tee for their full share, and some may give way to the temptation of inducing 
teachers to sign receipts for the full amount of their pay, t ough in receipt of 
only a part of it. Exverience has already shown that this is not an imagi- 
nary danger. 


_ 102. Tf, however, Government By their half without asking for a defi- 
nite guarantee of the other half, the Government grants will be very substan- 
tially increased as compared with the existing grants, and the onus of improv- 
ing the schools further will rest on the local people. As has already been 
explained in payagraph 48 above in ‘the schools of 50 boys, for instance, it 
will be possible to guarantee to one teacher Rs. 15 a month from Government 

«funds alone. It is important that the union boards should estimate and fix 
the amount of their local contribution from time to time, so that their mem- 
bers may receive a training in sound and exact public finance in however 
small a way, and so that the teachers may receive fixed salaries, however 
small, and feel that they are in a real sense public servants, however humble. 


103. Schemes for all the unions in the district having been submitted, 
the Hooghly District Board were recently asked by telegram whether they 
could name enough union boards to use Rs. 60,000 this year on capital expen- 
diture for this kind of gcheme. They sent the names of enough unions to 
cover Rs. 32,000, but, f course, they had neither time nor opportunity to 
make proper enquiries, or to explain to the union boards the generous nature 
of the proposals. It is hoped that’ propaganda work of the right kind will 
be widely undertaken by public and private bodies so that effect may be given 
to the suggestion, if it receives the sanction of Government. 


104. At the same time ever possible source of local revenue should be 
explored with the utmost care. ‘Boow interesting proposals have been made 
for the purpose of raising money. (i) It has often been suggested that the 
village chowkidars Should be made a part of the central police system, and 
that the chowkidari tax shotild be devoted to education. This suggestion 
even if carried into effect does not meet the case for no new money 1s brought 

* into play, and the taxes of the Provincial Government would have to be 
increased. The presidents of the unions would also lose a certain amount of 
their prestige. (7?) ‘Another common proposal is that the numbers of the 

- chowkidars should be reducedand the wages of the remainder increased, the 
balance of the savings being devoted to e ucation, ¢.9., where nine chowki- 
dars are now employed on Rs. 6 per mensem each (total Rs. 54 ptr mensem, 
or Rs. 648 per annum), two on Rs. 12 per month each may be employed in 
clese attendance on the president, a saving of Rs. 80 per month or Rs. 360 
per annum bein effected. This would pay for the staff of one school of 
50 boys. _ (iit) It has also been suggested that district boards should be 
empowered to raise a land cess for the:purpose. (iv) Increased economy in 
the police and the administration generally are frequently recommended. 
These suggestions arg set forth here because they have often been pressed but a 
consideration of their soundness or otherwise does not fall within the scope 
of this report. . 


105. Other Districts.—Schemes have been worked out in all the dis- 
tricts of Bengal so that all the distritt boards should have the opportunity 
of discovering by experiment theveffect of providing free primary education 
among their people. The general idea is that Government should pay for 
the capital and for Lalf the recurring cost of these schemes, and that, if the 
union authorities do not agree to providing their share, the district board 
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( é 
should provide the other half 8 a fixed term of three to five years. The mb 
union would receive the benefit of a set of properly distributed school build- 
ings and would enjoy free primary education for pik a of the experiment — 
without any cost to itself. At the end of the period the people would have — 
to make up their minds as to Whether they would & back to the fee system — 
or the necessary small education cess. The district board would then — 
transfer their funds to other unions, choosing first those which showed»the 
greatest signs of self-help. In this way the opportunity of free primary ~ 
education with a clear knowledge of its financial implications would be | 
offered to the people of rural-areas. Details regarding the schemes that — 

- have been worked out are tabulated in a condensed form in Appendix N. ° 
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but it should be 
conformity with 


of the people. 
(5) Imposition of an Education Cess in the t economic condition of the | 
country is not at all advisable; it sroult seally be an oppression upon the 
ple, though the — of the i tion would be for their Penefit. 
et money is required for financing the scheme for expansion and d 
ment of primary education. To a great extent the diffi may © 
obviated by inviting the co-operation of the citizens and by introducing a 
voluntary system of subscription, monthly or-annually, which would not 
be so keenly felt as compulsory payment of taxation, at least the volun- 
tary system of payment is worth experimenting. - 


M.—I am not in a position to reply to this question. 


__RESHEE CASE LAW, 
. Chairman, District Board, 24-Parganas, 
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“APPENDIX E. 5 
Notes on individual Municipalities. — 

| BURDWAN DIVISION. 

| 


» 


Burpwan Disrricr. 
\ No reply has been received from Kalna, Dainhat, Raniganj and Asansol. 
Burdwan.—The Commissioners have decided to begin the schems with one large 
school. Arrangements are in progress. r 
, Katwa.—No local individuals are willing to build, and the present financial condi- 
tion of the Municipality prevents any improvement being undertaken just now. 
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Bresuum Disrxrcr. 


ete lt eh Be to et ocean ee 
‘ i se y unici not ye up its mind on the. question 
” of the recurring cost of the scheme. mee pated 
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Bankura District. 


“ Bankura.—The scheme is not to be adopted “ et present ” because fresk ras ae 
would be a “ very great hardship.”” ene Aa aN xa: . 
Vishnupur.— Hi ; ai re haat 
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